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. PERPLEXING THOUGHTS. 
LISS ; 
this, excited so much consternation in Mr. Brownlow when 
NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. he heard it. It was not alone that he was sorry 
CHAPTER III.—SYMPTOMS. on Arthur’s account, who, as it seemed, would be 
a le li deprived of the inheritance which he had been led to 
But that she masked it with modestie suppose would be his; he was shocked also, and 
In feare she should of lightnesse be detected. dismayed, at the thought that the property would 
—Spenser. pass into the hands of his brother ; a result which he 


A FEW words will be sufficient to explain why it | was sure Mr. Thornton could never have desired or 
tr was that the information which Arthur Neville | contemplated. 





brought, concerning the late squire’s will,| Henry Neville, the elder brother, was, it must be 
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told, a spendthrift, a waster, and a man of dissolute 
habits. Although only a few years older than Arthur, 
he had already squandered the greater part of the 
inheritance to which he had succeeded at his father’s 
death. He was a constant frequenter of the gaming- 
tables abroad, and of the betting-ring at home. 

It was partly on this account that the late squire had, 
as was supposed, adopted the younger brother, Arthur, 
as his heir. He would have done so in any case, con- 
sidering that the elder was already well provided for 
by his father; but when it came to his knowledge 
that Henry was wasting his substance, and living an 
idle and disreputable life, he had again and again 
declared that he would have nothing whatever to 
do with him. He had made Arthur the com- 
panion of his rides when visiting his tenants, had 
shown him how to manage the timber on the estate, 
and had prepared him in every way for the responsi- 
bilities which would one day devolve upon him. It 
was the squire who had sent him to finish his educa- 
tion at the University, after which it was understood 
that he was to make his home at Thickthorn, and to 
assist in the management of the property. 

And now, if it should prove that Mr. Thornton’s 
will had indeed been rendered unintelligible and 
invalid, Henry Neville, the gambler, the spendthrift, 
the man of no religion, the atheist as some said, 
would be the squire’s heir; while Arthur, to whom 
the whole had been, in a manner, promised, would 
have nothing, or, at best, only a share of the per- 
sonalty. And the personalty was not large. Squire 
Thornton, it was well known, had never attempted 
to save money. Simple as his habits had always 
been, he had spent the greater part of his income 
year by year, giving away the surplus in charity, or 
devoting it to the improvement of his property 
and ‘putting it into the land” for the benefit 
both of his tenants and of his heir. Thus Henry 
would have the chief advantage in every way. How 
long he would keep it was a question which Mr. 
Brownlow did not like to think of. The estate was 
not entailed, and might, he supposed, if it came 
into Henry Neville’s hands, be put up to auction 
any day and sold to the highest bidder. Mr. Brown- 
low himself might at short notice be turned out of his 
farm, the farm which he and his forefathers had held 
for three generations. But although that thought 
occurred to him, it was only fora moment. He was 
too much concerned just now for his friend Arthur 
Neville to think much about himself. 

Tt can’t be,” he said, again and again; ‘‘it can’t 
be. If there isjustice in old England, Mr. Arthur, it 
can never be allowed. Why, I can myself bear wit- 
ness to what the squire’s intentions were. I will go 
into any court of law to give evidence. It stands to 
reason that he would never leave the property to 
your brother.” 

“‘T fear it would be of no avail,’’ Arthur replied. 
‘“‘T have talked it well over with Mr. Fellowes. Of 
course it is all new to him and to me; but he takes 
a desponding view of the case. We shall know more 
in a few days. Iam ashamed to think and talk so 
much about the property my dear uncle has left 
almost before the vault is closed in which his remains 
are laid. You will not think me very unfeeling, Mr. 
Brownlow, I hope?” 

‘No, no, sir. I know better than that. Why, it 
pa public question, sir; a thing that concerns us 
all!” 

‘Tloved him as if he had been my father,” the 
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young man continued. ‘‘ He would be more grieved 
at this than any one else, if he could know it. He 
would hardly be able to rest in his grave.” 

“‘ We must see what can be done,” said Brownloy, 
starting to his feet and pacing up and down the room. 
*‘T will see Fellowes to-morrow morning, with your 
leave. Keep a good heart, my dear young friend, It 
will all come right, I trust. There is a Higher 
Power by whom all things are ordered. Yes, verily, 
there is a God that judgeth in the earth. We must 
commend our cause to Him. It will come all right, 
I am sure—God helping us.” 

An appointment was made for next day, that 
Arthur Neville and Mr. Brownlow might go together 
to Mr. Fellowes’s office, and then the former tovk his 
leave. 

Michael had been out in the meantime to see after 
the cattle, and had heard from one of the men a 
rumour of what had passed at the Hall; the man had 
picked it up at the Coach and Horses, though he 
did not say so. 

‘What is this about Arthur?” he said, entering 
the room where Mr. and Mrs. Brownlow and Lizzie 
were again assembled. ‘‘ What has he been saying 
to you, father ?”’ 

Mr. Brownlow did not immediately reply. 

‘« They say there’s a hitch somewhere. They say 
Arthur is not to have Thickthorn. They say it will 
all go to his brother. What has Arthur told you?” 

‘*It is of no consequence what people say,” Mr. 
Brownlow answered. Then, after reflecting a few 
moments, he added, ‘‘ But I don’t know that I need 
hide anything from you. There can’t be any secret 
about it; only the less it is talked about tke 
better.” 

And he told them what had passed between Arthur 
Neville and himself. 

Mrs. Brownlow and Michael were full of surprise 
and indignation. The former said but little; she 
was always particularly quiet and placid in her man- 
ner, but it was evident now that she was very much 
disturbed. The latter gave free vent to his feelings. 
It would be a shame and a horrid sell for Arthur, he 
said, after he had made so sure of the property. 
There would not be much for him if he had 
only a share of the money. Henry Neville would 
be a “rum landlord,” he supposed, though he did 
not believe.everything that people said about him. 
He had never heard any harm of him, except that 
he was rather fast. 

‘‘We don’t want such men at Thickthorn,”’ his 
father remarked, evidently much annoyed at Michael’s 
way of talking. 

‘We must make the best of him, though, if we are 
to have him,” said Michael. ‘‘ He may be a stirring 
sort of fellow, and do us good. We want a change 
in some things.”’ 

At this juncture Lizzie, who had been sitting quite 
still, half hidden from view behind her mother’s 
chair, and had not uttered a syllable, rose hastily 
and quitted the room. Her mother looked after her, 
and seemed inclined to follow her, but on second 
thoughts remained where she was. She feared that 
John might get into an angry discussion with his 
son, as sometimes happened, and in that case a word 
or two from her might be useful. 

Michael had been at an agricultural college, and 
had passed a good examination, as was shown by 4 
certificate, engrossed and framed and glazed, hanging 
up by the side of the mantel-piece. He prided 
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himself very much on his science, and was apt to 
ak slightingly of those who understood only the 
ractical side of a farmer’s work. Although he had 
a dutiful affection for his parents, he considered 
himself much superior, as an agriculturist, to his 
father, and would have given his mother instruction 
in the management of a dairy if he had not con- 
sidered her too old and too fond of her old-fashioned 
ways to profit by anything that he could teach her. 
True, she was already famed above all her neigh- 
pours for the excellence of her dairy produce, but 
science might have put her in the way of doing 
greater things if she had not been so prejudiced. 

Michael, fresh from his college, thought himself a 

eat deal wiser than his parents. He gave them 
the credit of it indirectly, for they had sent him 
there and paid for his education; but he could not 
refrain from speaking, sometimes contemptuously 
and rudely, of the narrow views which they enter- 
tained, not only on agricultural matters, but on ques- 
tions of higher importance. He had an unpleasant 
way of asserting his opinions, throwing them ina 
defiant manner with a kind of snort, as much as to say, 
“Everybody who knows anything knows that.” 

Michael had been, ifthe truth must be told, a little 
jealous of his former companion, Arthur Neville, and 
did not quite like the idea of having him as his squire 
and landlord at Thickthorn. He thought he would 
be too much like his uncle—slow to make improve- 
ments, going on in the jog-trot way which he had 
himself learnt to despise. He did not want Mr. 
Henry Neville in his place ; but was inclined to take 
his part, if only in a spirit of opposition, and to show 
his own liberality and fairness. He was not, as he 
took care to let every one know, so straightlaced in 
his opinions as the generality of country folks, espe- 
cially those of Dulborough, who were a century or 
% behind their age; he maintained that every one 
was entitled to hold his own views, and to do as his 
own conscience would let him. 

He would have argued thus with his father in 
reference to the changes which might be expected to 
take place at Thickthorn; but the old man was too 
much distressed just then to listen to him or to 
answer him. ‘‘ You had better go to bed, Michael,’’ he 
said, treating him for once as if he had been a child. 
“You vex me, and I am vexed enough already. I 
thought you would have had more feeling.”’ 

Michael acknowledged the reproof, bade his father 
good night, and said he was very sorry if he had 
hurt him; he had not intended it. And in this 
softened mood he retired to rest. 

Then Mrs. Brownlow sought her daughter’s room. 
Lizzie had been crying. ‘That was not surprising ; 
but she was excited and restless. 

“You are thinking about the poor old squire, 
Lizzie,” her mother said. 

om clasped her hands nervously and answered 
nothing. 

“Tt is a sad thing about this will,” she con- 
tinued. 

“How do you think it will end?” Lizzie asked. 

“T hope it will be all right for Arthur.” 

“But do you think so?” 

“T don’t know enough about it yet, but we think 
a8 we wish.” 

“What does Michael say ?” 

“Oh, that is of no consequence. He would be 
quite satisfied if the elder brother were at Thick- 
thorn. But what is the matter, dear Lizzie?” 
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She was trembling. 

‘“‘ Nothing ailing, mother; good night.” 

‘*Good night,” said Mrs. Brownlow, looking at 
her daughter anxiously. ‘‘ You aro sure you are 
quite well?” 

‘Yes; quite well.” 

Mrs. Brownlow left the room, walking slowly 
along the passage, and stopping as if lost in 
thought. 

‘Poor dear child!” she said to herself. ‘‘ They 
used to like each other as children. Can she be 
thinking of him now? I hope not. She would never 
have thought of him if he had come here as the 
squire. He would have been above her altogether 
then. Now it may be different. Perhaps it is only 
that she is sorry for him. I hope—I am afraid—I 
don’t know what to think.” 

More than one member of John Brownlow’s house- 
hold was troubled and restless that night. 

The master lay awake thinking of the old squire, 
and wondering what would be the result of his 
interview with Fellowes, the lawyer, on the following 
day. 

Mrs. Brownlow could not sleep for thinking of her 
daughter, going over in her mind all the little atten- 
tions and intimacies which had taken place between 
Arthur Neville and Lizzie in days gone by, and 
speculating whether anything would come of it if, as 
was likely, Arthur were brought down nearly,to their 
own level by the failure of his uncle’s will; won- 
dering whether he cared at all for Lizzie, and 
whether she really cared for him. 

And Lizzie, feverish and anxious, hardly knowing 
whether she was pleased or sorry, tossed from side to 
side of her bed, with eyes wide open. At one time 
she was full of pity for the young squire deprived of 
his inheritance, recalling to her view his sorrowful 
countenance as she had seen him, though only for a 
moment, when he entered the room that evening, and 
feeling yet the touch of his fingers upon her hand ; at 
another, comforting herself and him (if he could have 
known it) with the thought that one might be 
happy without wealth, and that he would no doubt 
rise with the occasion, and prove himself a better 
man than if he had begun life under more favour- 
able auspices. Now sighing and reproving herself 
for her folly; now smiling unconsciously at the 
bright views fancy opened out for her in the future, 
and wondering all the while how it would be decided 
about Thickthorn, and how soon the decision would 
be known. 


CHAPTER IV.—IN UTRUMQUE PARATUS, 


Til blows the wind that profits nobody. 
—Shakespeare. 


Mr. Browntow, accompanied by Arthur Neville, 
drove to Nobottle and waited upon Mr. Fellowes at 
his office on the day after the funeral. The lawyer 
had by that time consulted his books, and was better 
prepared to expound the law of the case in which 
they were all so deeply interested. But the explana- 
tion did not amount to much. It would be necessary 
to show what had been the squire’s motive in altering 
his will; but he had so marred and destroyed the 
document by erasures and interlineations, one upon 
another, that it was almost impossible to make any 
sense of it. Mr. Fellowes had been searching among 
his papers for the draft of the will. It had been 
prepared in his office, but not by himself, as he had 
B 2 
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only recently succeeded to the business. It was 
usual to keep a draft or a copy of every document 
that passed through the office, but no draft or copy 
of the late squire’s will could be discovered. 

‘*Mr. Webb could have helped us materially if he 
had been alive,” said the lawyer. 

Mr. Webb had been the late squire’s steward. 
He had died only a short time before his master, 
and no one had been appointed in his stead. Mr. 
Webb had known all about the late squire’s business. 
After his death, the papers which had been in his 
possession were sent up to the Hall. He could, no 
doubt, have given important evidence as to Mr. 
Thornton’s intentions. Every one seemed to know 
what those intentions were, but unfortunately no 
one was able to say decidedly that the old squire 
had expressed them in so many words. 

After a great deal of consultation, two things 
seemed to be clear, namely, that there would be 
great difficulty in proving the will, and that the 
attempt to do so would be attended with considerable 
expense. Mr. Fellowes hoped that an arrangement 
might be made with Mr. Henry Neville. Arthur 
was not sanguine on that head, but he resolved to 
take no steps until his brother’s arrival. He might 
be expected at Thickthorn any day, and Arthur, 
though he was anxious to return to his work at 
Cambridge, made up his mind to wait at Thickthorn 
for him. Inthe meantime the will was to be sent 
up to London for examination by an expert, and a 
case to be prepared also for counsel’s opinion. 

It was a dull, weary, anxious time for Arthur 
Neville. Everything in the house reminded him of 
the friend he had lost and of the fortune he had 
failed to gain. He scarcely went beyond the limits 


of the Thickthorn grounds, not wishing to have to 
talk to strangers on the subject which, as he rightly 
supposed, would be uppermost in the mind of every 


one whom he might meet. Mr. Brownlow came to 
see him, and so did Michael. With the latter he had 
not much sympathy. He was too opinionated and 
too selfish. Michael would have been glad, for some 
reasons, that Arthur should remain at Thickthorn; 
but if he could have been sure that it would make no 
difference to his father and himself as tenants, he 
would have been equally satisfied with a new man. 
A change might be good for them all, he argued; 
they had got too much into the rut together, and 
wanted some one with new ideas to give them a 
fresh start. It all depended upon what sort of man 
this Henry Neville might prove to be. If he was in 
want of money, as was generally believed, he might 
raise their rents or sell their farms over their heads. 
Still, somebody must cultivate the land; and he 
would not object to be the new squire’s steward ; or 
to set up a model farm on his own account, with ail 
the latest improvements in scientific husbandry. 
Michael thought it good policy, under these circum- 
stances, to make friends, if possible, on both sides; 
and laid himself out in the first place to be agreeable 
to Arthur, to enliven his solitude, and to show his 
sympathy with him, intending, when the elder bro- 
ther should arrive, to accommodate himself to circum- 
stances. We need not condemn him for this as a 
double-faced and time-serving fellow. He was not 
that exactly. He was looking to his own interests— 
nothing more. He might have shown a more noble 
disposition if there had been any occasion for it ; but 
he did not see the use of sacrificing himself when 
he could do no good to any one else; it was no use 
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throwing away a chance on a mere question of sentj- 
ment or partisanship. His father would not haye 
acted as he did; but his father had old-fashioneg 
ideas about most things. Michael thought he had 
seen more of the world, and had more advanced and 
more intelligent views than old Mr. Brownlow. He 
did not take any credit to himself for this supe. 
riority: it was a matter of fact, that was all, 
Michael prided himself always on looking at the 
facts of a case; he was scientific, he was practical, 
he was ‘‘common-sense ;’”’ he would tell you so him- 
self a dozen times a day, with a snort, so there could 
be no doubt about it. He meant to accommodate 
himself to facts in the present instance. 

But Arthur found little pleasure in consorting 
with Michael Brownlow. He did not want his sym- 
pathy, and felt that his condolence was little less 
than impertinent. Arthur was vexed with himself 
already because he had allowed the question of the 
late squire’s will to occupy so large a portion of his 
thoughts. He had loved the old man as a father, 
and mourned for him in his heart; but the griof 
which he felt at the loss of his friend and patron was 
too much mixed up with anxiety about the disposi- 
tion of his property ; and the regrets which troubled 
him as he thought of the mutilated will had tvo 
much the character of annoyance and vexation. 
There were times even when he could not help saying 
to himself that the old man was to blame. 

It was this state of feeling that Michael Brownlow 
felt most sympathy for. He looked at the facts of 
the case, and, considering that Arthur had _ been 
cruelly treated, did not hesitate to express his opinion. 
‘*It was, to say the least of it, foolish,” he said; 
‘‘a man of his years ought to have had more sense. 
He could not have known what he was about.” 

Arthur combated this notion. His uncle, he main- 
tained, had been to the last as clear-headed an 
methodical as ever. 

“Then you have the more reason to complain of 
him,” Michael answered. ‘It was wrong; it was 
cruel; it was almost a crime to treat you so.” 

‘I beg you will not speak so of my uncle,” Arthur 
replied. 

‘It is only for your sake,” said Michael. “I 
can’t help feeling for you; it is a hard case; or will 
be if you have to give up the property. We are all 
very angry about it.” ; 

‘You will make me angry presently,” said Arthur. 
‘« Whatever happens I hope I shall never allow any 
other feeling to prevail but affection and respect for 
my dear uncle.” 

‘‘Of course not; you are quite right. I hope » 
one will have cause todo so. But we are all of us 
affected by this—unfortunate event. It is a criticil 
thing for us tenants. If, contrary to expectation, 
the will holds good, it will be all right for you an| 
for us. In that case I should be glad t@ be of use 
to you. My knowledge of science, and my educatton 
generally, would qualify me, for instance, to act as 
steward to a much larger estate than this, and wy 
acquaintance with all the tenants would be a 
advantage if you thought proper to avail yourself of 
my services in that capacity.” 

‘This is premature,” said Arthur Neville, anxious 
to put an end to the conversation. ‘‘I must wait to 
see how things turn out, and then I must be guided 
by circumstances.” 

“So must I,’’ Michael murmured to himself, and 
took his leave. 
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HIGH LIFE IN 


- 1745 Ire:and, or at least that limited portion of its 

inhabitants which then counted for anything in the 
national life, was in a most unusual state of content and 
even jubilation. Culloden had quieted its fears of a 
second Stuart restoration, and Philip, fourth Earl of 
Chesterfield, the most genial and graceful of viceroys, 
was holding high state in Dublin Castle. His Excel- 
lency and the Irish were in some respects well suited 
to one another, and were never weary of exchanging 
compliments. Seeing that her viceroys in the first 
half of the eighteenth century were constantly taking 
holiday trips across the Irish Sea, use might well 
have hardened Hibernia to that particular form of 
suffering ; yet Chesterfield’s brief absence on one 
occasion plunged her into darkness and woe unspeak- 
able, if we are to believe a Dublin bard, who, 
condoling with her, wrote :— 


** Ah! with thy Stanhope all delight is flown, 
And a long Polar night of grief begun, 
Thy soul must sigh for its returning sun.” 


In another effusion of Hibernian blarney, written, 
we may suppose, when the ‘ Polar night”’ was over, 
the ‘returning sun” was addressed as the partaker 
of 

‘* George’s just renown, 
And brother to the heir of Britain’s crown ! ” 


The “heir” being Prince Frederick, whose illegiti- 
mate sister Chesterfield had married. He was not 
slow in returning these charming compliments. 

The acknowledged belle of his court, in 1745, was a 
Miss Ambrose, a Roman Catholic, whose ancestors 
had forfeited a good estate in the west of Ireland in 


1649. With a wisdom not common amongst poor 
Trish aristocrats, they had gone into trade in Dublin, 
and in 1688 were rich merchants in that city. By 
some chance they escaped the troubles in which 
their co-religionists were involved after that year, 
and secured the favour of the Williamite govern- 
ment. This made the whole family staunch sup- 
porters of the Orange and Blue, and in the summer 
of 1745, when the Jacobite white rose was a pro- 
scribed emblem, Miss Ambrose, whom Lord Chester- 
field pronounced the “only dangerous Papist’’ he 
had seen .in Ireland, chose to mark her reprobation 
of it by appearing at a Castle drawing-room with a 
bouquet: of flaming orange lilies in her corsage. As 
the gracious and astute viceroy bent to bestow on the 
fair Whig that salute which was the peculiar privi- 
lege of an Irish viceroy of the olden time, he mur- 
mured the following impromptu,— 


‘* Say, lovely traitor, where’s the jest 
Of wearing orange on thy breast ? 
Since that same breast half veiléd shows 
The whiteness of the rebel rose !” 


The beauty of 1745 married an Irish baronet, and 


I. 
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lived on into the first quarter of the present century. 
In 1818 Shiel saw her in Dublin, a weird-looking old 
lady, with nothing left of her former charms but her 
clear intellect and conversational powers as she sat 
by the fireside, over which hung a full-length portrait 
of Chesterfield. 

The entertainments at the Castle of Dublin during 
his viceroyalty were almost as costly and splendid as 
those of St. James’s or Carlton House in later days. 
The gloomy old rooms on Cork Hill glittered with 
French upholstery of the era of Louis Quinze, and 
were on reception nights transformed into gardens 
filled with beautiful shrubs and flowers in grassy 
lawns intersected with rivulets of perfumed water. 
The example of the viceroy was not lost upon the 
Trish aristocracy. Naturally pleasure-loving and fond 
of show, they lived at this period in a whirl of feast- 
ing, drinking, dancing, and gaming, as if life had 
no higher object. To these good old times, Irish 
patriots, and not a few writers and speakers who 
ought to know better, look back lovingly. They are 
never weary of expatiating on the joyous hospitality 
and social happiness which prevailed in Ireland 
before the Union. Hospitality there was of the 
freest kind. Pennant, who has left us such interest- 
ing records of his Scotch and Welsh tours, tells us that 
during his visit to Ireland he had not time to note down 
his impressions of the country or the people, he passed 
so quickly and constantly from one great house to 
another, and was so feasted and amused. 

We remember Lord Strangford’s ‘ Occasional 
Note” in the ‘Pall Mall Gazette,” of May 30th, 
1867, giving an extract from the journals of a “ dis- 
tinguished Oriental,’’ a Persian, who visited the 
British Isles in the last century, and praised the hos- 
pitality of the “‘ exalted Irish, who are bountiful as 
the ocean, and constantly gallop the steed of perse- 
verance over this laudable virtue, and ever keep spread 
the table of comfort and kindness for strangers.” 
Lord Strangford says that the ‘‘ exquisite fooling” 
of this description is no less remarkable than the 
beauty of its ‘‘ literal truth.’’ Contrast the fooling and 
the truth with the ghastly truth of the pictures in the 
pagesof Wesley’s “ Journals,” Arthur Young’s “Irish 
Tours,” and the letters of Berkeley and the elder 
Sheridan. The latter, writing in 1728, says, ‘‘ The 
poor in this country are sunk in the lowest degree of 
misery and poverty—their homes dunghills, their 
food the blood of cattle or the herbs of the field.” 
Skelton, a Protestant clergyman, quoted by Mr. Lecky, 
says that between 1739 and 1742 as many had 
perished as in the great Civil War of 1641-9. “‘ Whole 
parishes,” he adds, ‘‘ are desolate, the dead are eaten 
in the fields by dogs for want of people to bury them.” 
Another writer, an English tourist, quoted by Mr. 
Lecky, says, ‘‘I never saw such scenes of oppression 
and misery as too many parts of this country exhibit ; 
the poor cottiers have scarcely the skin of a potato to 


live upon. The land, though naturally fertile, almost 
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universally wears the face of poverty; the landlord 
gets all that is to be made out of it, and the tenants 
for their labour get poverty and potatoes.” On May 
14th, 1748, Wesley, passing through the Queen’s 
County, not very far from Dublin, notes in his 
journal, ‘‘ One who looks upon the Irish cabins might 
imagine Saturn still reigned here, 


‘ Cum frigida parvas 
Preberet spelunca domos ignemque laremque 
Et pecus et dominos communi clauderet umbra.’” 


Twelve years later, at Newmarket, in Clare, he 
tells us the fate of the industrious tenant of those 
former days. ‘‘ Here,” he writes, ‘‘was a pros- 
perous Palatine settlement, but the poor people 
with all their diligence could not procure even the 
coarsest food to eat, or the meanest raiment to put on, 
under their merciless landlords, so that most of them 
have been forced to seek bread in other countries.” 
Berkeley, writing to Prior in 1741, says the “ distress 
of the sick and poor is endless.” 

Archbishop King, a few years earlier, said that 
the ‘‘ peasants in Turkey and in France were better 
off than the Irish tenants.”” ‘‘ Half-naked slaves, who 
labour without pay and live as they can,” says Lord 
Taafe of the Irish farmers in 1766. Thus the misery 
was not, as is often supposed, confined to the Roman 
Catholic peasantry, it was the common lot of the 
farmers and labourers of every creed in Ireland. 
There is nothing sadder than these records, except it 
be the hollow Io Pzeans of those who, ignoring them, 
dilate on the “‘ gay and brilliant’ life of the wealthy 
classes of Ireland in the last century. 

In the collection of old family papers from which 
the following letters illustrating that life are taken, 
there are others of a later date written to relatives at 
home by an Irish M.P., who visited the Court of 
Stanislaus Poniatowski at Warsaw, and lived on 
terms of friendship with the Polish nobles of that 
day. Turning over the yellow faded pages of these 
old Polish and Irish chronicles, it is impossible not 
to feel that there was much truth in the remark of 
one who said that the “Irish were the Poles of 
Western Europe.” In these old days, to which the 
‘patriots’? of both nations look back with such 
regret, the likeness was most conspicuous. The 
same brilliant gaiety, reckless profusion, love of 
luxury and show in the higher class, the same serf- 
dom, abject poverty, and ignorance in the lower, and 
in all classes of both nations bravery, courtesy, and 
much generosity and kindly feeling—at least when 
their jealous vanity or fanaticism was not aroused. 

The writer of the following letters was the youngest 
daughter of an Irish earl (by an English lady of 
rank and very illustrious lineage), and the newly- 
wedded wife of the eldest son of an Irish baronet, 
who was afterwards raised to the peerage. The 
young and happy pair had been married in Dublin, 
and the bride’s first letter, which, like the rest, is 
addressed to her married sister residing near the 
metropolis, describes her journey with the bride- 
groom’s uncle and aunt, the Earl of Countess of ' 
and the earl’s brother, from thence to their home in 
the far west of Ireland. These five ‘persons of 
quality,” as the society newspapers of 1745 would 
call them, travelled in that year, as did their descen- 
dants so late as 1798, in a fine painted chariot 
resembling that curious old relic of the Duke 
of Rutland’s viceroyalty, which is, or was, in the 
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Kensington Museum, with a train attendant of valets 
and maids, and an accompaniment of outriders in 
fine livery, and running footmen, with torches 
blazing as the night fell. The social importance of 
the party is shown by the style of their reception in 
Limerick, with cannons firing, trumpets sounding, a 
turn-out of the garrison, and general rub-a-dubbing 
and salaaming, which would hardly be vouchsafed toa 
royal duke nowadays. As regards part of the first 
letter, which details the nightly miseries endured at 
the wayside inns, it is but ‘justice to Ireland” to 
state that even royal palaces in the eighteenth cen- 
tury were not exempt from them. On the 27th of 
August, 1719, the Princess Palatine, Duchess of 
Orleans, sister-in-law of Louis xiv, writes to one of 
her relatives from Versailles :—‘ Il faisait vendredi 
dernier une chaleur excessive. Je n’ai pas 
dormi de toute la nuit 4 cause de la chaleur et des 
maudites punaises. Apropos de ces bétes-li, la 
Princesse de Galles m’écrit qu’on s’en plaint dans 
toute la ville de Londres, et la reine de Sicile écrit 
qu’on a trouvé son lit tout plein de punaises.” 
So that it is plain that Versailles and St. James’s 
could not, in the last century, throw stones at poor 
old Ireland for her deficiency in that virtue which 
has been pronounced (pace Father Bridgett) next in 
value to godliness. The extraordinary profusion of 
viands on the table of the Limerick wine merchant, 
mentioned in the letter below, was only in accordance 
with the rules of Irish middle-class hospitality in that 
day. Mrs. Delany’s letters give some amusing 
instances of it, but in her case she was not only 
feasted to excess, but compelled to carry away with 
her baskets full of provisions. 


[ Lady * * * to her sister Lady * * *,} 
July 1st, 1746. 


I assure you, my dear M., I have been very im- 
patient for the ‘ecovery of my finger, that I might 
give you an acc unt of my travels, and also of my 
safe arrival in ti ese parts. But first for our journcy. 
The first day was very dull diversion, as you may 
suppose—little « lse but crying and scolding between 
the earl and the countess until we got to Newbridge. 
The weather favoured us greatly, however, until we 
got to the Tun, but as soon as we had settled our- 
selves there it began to pour rain, which gave occa- 
sion to say that it always rained in this country. 
This made up the conversation of that day. 

The next morning was fair, showers now and then 
to lay the dust and make it pleasant, but no more. 
The next stage was Maryborough, where we met 
Lady E., and she went with us to C , where we 
lay that night ; but I must not forget to tell you how 
it resembled Callan for fleas—and, indeed, so did all 
the inns on the road, but the famous city of Limerick 
worst of all. I assure you, my dear sister, I never 
laid my eyelids together the whole night, and was 
forced to get up in the middle of the night and light 
a candle to look for ’em. So much for their famous 
city, with which I assure you I was immensely dis- 
appointed. I think it is not much handsomer than 
Wicklow or Dromore. But how shall I be able to 
tell you the reception we had in it? The moment 
we entered the town gates the army all turned out 
and waited for our majesties. When we proceeded 
about a hundred yards farther the cathedral bells 
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were set a-ringing, and when we got to the door of 
the inn the great guns fired a salute. 

All this is fact ; I give it to you on my honour; but 
I had forgot to tell you that just when we first 
entered the town gate we were stopped by a strange, 
comical-looking woman and her husband, who, it 
seems, is the earl’s wine merchant, and pressed vio- 
lently to come in and dine with them. We refused 
at first, but the good woman vowed we must, for she 
said she had new potatoes for the countess. Well, 
by much ado we were persuaded to satisfy her, and 
so we went to unload the coach and returned to her 
house in chairs. I assure you, my dear, I can’t 
express to you the great distress I was in to hinder 
myself from crowing all the while I was there. When 
we sat down to dinner she began to roar out in Irish 
to somebody in the next room. I had liked to have 
shamed myself then laughing, but with much pain 
kept it in. At dinner I was placed between her and 
her daughter, and then Dean Swift’s Tatler came 
strongly into my mind, for every minute she used to 
ery out, ‘‘ Mamma, Lady B. has no stomach; she is 
eating nothing! ”’ and then my plate was heaped, and 
it’s no lye, I assure you, dear. . . WhenI tell you I 
had six great slices of a leg of mutton on my plate 
at once, besides quantities of roots and quarts of 
melted butter! I stuffed on to humour them until 
I was ready to fling it in their faces again, yet all 
the while they said I eat nothing! But I must do 
the good woman the justice to say that she was very 
considerate for my sufferings, for after the cloth was 
taken away she whispered to me that she was afraid 
we were too straightlaced, and begged we would let 
her loosen our stays, which was really no more than 


was necessary after all our cramming. And still she 


kept on saying to the countess, ‘ Will your 
ladyship eat a bit of this or of that ?”’ and whenever 
I attempted to refuse, which I didn’t think of doing, 
for fear of giving offence, until I was dead sick, she 
would say to me, ‘‘ Indeed, Lady B., you must eat 
more! Your spouse must let me persuade you to 
eat this one little bit more!”” And then she would 
turn to William and say, ‘“‘ Do, Mr. , persuade 
Lady B. to eat, she is quite starved!’’ This is but 
avery slight sketch of the feast, were I to tell you 
all it would take up two sheets of paper. Then the 
tea was called for, and the valet de chambre (who, by 
the way, was the living image of Parnell*) brought 
in the cups carefully wrapped up in a dishclout, 
which I am certain had been wiping the dripping- 
pan ten minutes before, it looked so greasy and 
black. Then there was a pewter teapot, but I 
believe it was designed for silver; and a pewter dish 
with bread-and-butter for the first layer, and over 
these three dozen, for I counted ’em, of saffron cakes 
made in the town, which indeed were the best things 
we had that day, but I could hardly eat them I was 
80 stuffed before they came. But it was vain to say 
nay, for I knew if I dropped down I should never be 
let alone, so I went through with it all; but what 
distressed me more than anything was that I dare 
not laugh. Then she went to her store-room and 
brought us some very good cherry brandy, and that 
went down too, and indeed I thought it very com- 
fortable. I had nearly forgot to tell you of her son, 
aboy about twelve years old, who marched into a 
seat at the head of the table, and he was introduced 
to us, and after I had kissed him the mother bade 
him say ‘‘God bless your iadyship ! ” 


* Sir John Parnell, Bart. M.P. for Maryborough, nephew of the poet. 
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Then we were invited to the barracks by one Cap- 

tain Lettier, the commanding officer there, so we sent 
for chairs again, for the countess could not walk so far, 
but nothing would serve Mrs. C. but that she and 
her daughter should have chairs too, though it was not 
a hundred yards off and the evening was very fine ; 
and when her daughter said she would.rather walk, 
Mrs. C. was in a great fury with her for thinking of 
such a thing; to do ‘“‘so much dishonour,” she said, 
to the countess as to walk when she was in company 
with her! So a chair she would have, and I am sure 
’twas the first she was ever in in her life. So we all 
went off to the barracks in chairs, and then it was I 
cut my poor finger, for the chair was so filthy I was 
poisoned, and tried to let down the front window for 
fresh air. It was a great heavy blunderly (sic) 
thing, and just as I took out the key, before I could 
take away my hand, it fell down and almost cut it off, 
and I was in the greatest agony with it for an hour 
that you can imagine. I have been in Lady Anne’s 
hands for it ever since, and now at last it is almost 
well, but tender still. I did fear you would imagine 
it an excuse for idleness, but far from it, for I 
was very impatient to disburden my mind of all 
this stuff. We took a walk on the Limerick town 
wall, which is indeed very pretty, and the only thing 
I saw that was tolerable in it. From the wall we 
returned to the barracks, and instead of tea we were 
entertained with a bowl of rack punch, women of us 
as well as men. There was actually a table and a 
bowl of punch in one corner of the room for the 
ladies, and the countess was placed at the head of it; 
but I must not put the captain’s wife on a level with 
the rest of the company, who were barbarians, for 
indeed she was very different from them. Mrs. 
Lettier is an Englishwoman, born in Kent, and a 
very agreeable kind of woman indeed. I took a 
great fancy to her. 

Well, ’tis time now to draw this letter to a conclu- 
sion, for the old plague of the country is upon us, I 
see company coming down the avenue. So I shall pass 
over the rest of the stages of our journey until we came 
to about four miles of this place, where we met our 
friends. But to be sure, my dear sister, you can have 
no notion of the fright I was in. To my shame be it 
spoken, I could not help the tears coming into my 
eyes, at which the squire was not very well pleased ; 
nay, more than that, I tell you, I almost repented I 
had married. I think I could not go through again 
so much anxiety of mind for the world. Sir M. met 
us at the coach door, where Lord —— introduced 
me to him, and I craved his blessing; then next I 
proceeded to Lady , who was ut the door of the 
house, and did the same by her without being sure 
it was she, for Lord —— had not yet come up to 
introduce me. Well, I was somewhat easier when 
that was over, but I was in a pucker enough all 
dinner-time, but I assure you though that before we 
went to bed I was as great with Lady —-— as if I 
had been acquainted with her for years. She is in 
truth and verity a sweet woman, without the least 
flattery I say so, no more like the rest of her kin 
than chalk is to cheese, quite affectionate and free, 
not the least grain of pride or formality about her. 
In short, if I was to have a mother-in-law made on 
purpose for me I would not have wished for one more 
perfect in.every particular than dear Lady - 2 
like Sir —— too, but he is not so much in my way 
as Lady ——. I amquite bewildered with the kind- 





ness and tenderness I meet from all. If I was their 
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own child they could not lay themselves out more to 
please me. My sisters-in-law are very obliging, 
good sort of girls, without conceit or affectation. 
Yesterday there was a fair in the town near the 
gates, and Sir , when I came down to breakfast, 
said in joke, I must go to it and buy myself a fairing, 
and he presented me with a purse of a hundred 
guineas, which I mean to lay out immediately in a 
girdle, and ‘“‘Sweet William”* says he will add fifty 
more to it, and that will buy me a pretty one. I 
have neither room nor time to tell you now of the 
beauties of this place, so I will defer it until my next 








* The writer’s husband, whose Christian name was William. 
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letter, but will say this much, that it only wants water 
to make it the handsomest place in the south. 

Adieu, my dear, the girls are wondering how I can 
write so much. I am, your affectionate sister, 

% ee 

The Limerick wine merchant was probably mayor 
or sheriff of the city. Its historic walls have long 
since disappeared, although the huge stone at their 
foot, on which the treaty of 1691 was signed, still 
remains. Their summit must have commanded a 
fine view of Spenser’s 

‘* Spacious Shenan spreading like a sea,” 

and the fertile but not very picturesque country 
around it. 





A CHAPTER 





” that singular collection of delightful and desul- 

tory learning and reading, Southey’s ‘‘ Doctor,” 
there is a curious calculation founded upon a saying 
attributed to Thomas Campbell, the poet, to the 
effect that a man who shaves himself every day, and 
lives to the age of threescore and ten, expends, 
during his life, as much time in the act of shaving as 
would have sufficed for learning seven languages. 
Southey, for he was the anonymous doctor, says he 
‘investigated the calculation step by step, and this 
morning—Saturday, May 15th, 1830—minuted my- 
self during the act of shaving. The time employed 
was, within a second or two, more or less, nine 
minutes. I neither hurried the operation nor lin- 
gered about it. Everything was done in my ordinary 
orderly way, steadily and without waste of time.” 
He assumes, then, the moderate average of nine 
minutes per day; this amounts to ‘‘an hour and 
three minutes per week. An hour and three 
minutes per week are fifty-four hours and thirty-six 
minutes per year. We will suppose that our shaver 
begins to operate every day when he has completed 
his twentieth year. Many, if not most, men begin 
earlier; they will do so if they are ambitious of 
having whiskers; they must do so if their beards are 
black, or carroty, or of strong growth. There are, 
then, fifty years of daily shaving to be computed, 
and in that time he will have consumed two thousand 
seven hundred and thirty hours in the act of shaving 
himself.”” He goes on to argue, dividing this number 
by seven, that we have three hundred and ninety 
hours for each language—three hundred and ninety 
lessons of an hour long. Campbell’s assertion, there- 
fore, though it might seem extravagant at first, is 
only inaccurate because far short of the truth; and 
Southey then carries on the calculation to show that 
the time consumed in stropping the razor, calculated 
at a minute a day, in fifty years is equal to three 
hundred and four hours and ten minutes, time 
enough for an eighth language. We demur to the 
calculation; nine minutes is extravagant to consume 
in shaving; but Southey was singular in his cultiva- 
tion of this art of civilisation, for he shaved without 
a looking-glass, without shaving-brush, without soap 
or substitute for soap, without hot water or cold 
water; the only artillery this cunning shaver em- 
ployed was the razor. No wonder, therefore, that 
the time he consumed was nine minutes, where ordi- 
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I. 














nary mortals would employ but five; and this, 
perhaps, with an earlier commencement for the 
operation than twenty years of age, would bring 
Campbell’s calculation to a point very near the 
truth. Grave readers will, perhaps, condemn alike 
Campbell, Southey, and the present writer for in- 
dulging in such a vain waste of thought. What will 
they say, then, when we tell them, if they do not 
know it before, that the history of France especially 
is the history of the beard ? 

The variations of that astonishing appendage to 
the human face divine have been not less than 
astounding. ‘Truly, it has been said that sometimes 
it has streamed like a meteor from the lip and chin; 
at others it has shown like a stubble-field in harvest- 
time; at others it has vanished altogether, and it 
has been deemed even a point of religion, not to say 
one of the essential habits of good society, that a man 
should have a clean shave.* 

It is surprising, and an illustration of the frequent 
vanity of literature, merely to attempt to remember 
what men have written about the beard. Who was 
Ulmus of Padua ? We have to confess our ignorance 
both of the gentleman and his book. We only know 
that ages since he wrote a volume of four hundred 
folio pages upon the beard, to prove its importance and 
the reverence which all persons ought to attach to it. 
Old Homer sings of the white beard of the ancient 
Nestor, and celebrates also that of King Priam. 
There is scarcely an ancient classic which does not 
celebrate some remarkable beard. Virgil tells us of 
that of Mezentius—-so large and thick as to cover all 
his breast. Chrysippus praises the noble beard of 
Timotheus, a famous flute-player. Pliny, the white 
beard of Euphrates, a philosopher of Syria ; Plutarch 
celebrates the beard of an old Laconian, who, being 
asked why he allowed it to grow to such a length, 
replied, ‘It is that seeing my white beard I may do 
nothing unworthy of its whiteness.”’ Such references 
to ancient beards seem almost inexhaustible, but we 
must come to its history in more modern times. 

It was in the twelfth century that the medieval 
church especially set itself against the beard ; it was 
regarded as one of ‘‘ the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world.” The Bishop of Rouen, in the reign 
of Louis vu, waged a fierce war against it; he 





* Readers may recognise among our illustrations the faces of John 
Wickliffe, Geoffrey Chaneerr, Cardinal Pole, and others. 
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preached against it,—hurled terrible anathemas 
against it, and, finding that there was an indispo- 
sition to renounce it, he excommunicated every person 
in his diocese who refused to be as barefaced as 
himself. Louis vm joined with the bishop in 
this fierce crusade—it was the age of crusades. The 
question became national. The king joined the 
church and communion of the clean-shavers; he 
gave the casting-vote; he shaved himself. He and 
his queen, the world-renowned Eleanor, had not got 
on very well together before, but she could not tolerate 
a beardless husband, and was not inclined to say with 
Beatrice, in ‘‘ Much ado about Nothing,” ‘I could not 
endure a husband with a beard on his face.” She 
was disgusted with his effeminate appearance, and 
soon gave him sufficient grounds for a divorce, and 
as soon provided herself with a second husband, the 
Count of Anjou, afterwards our Henry nm. She 
brought to him the splendid dowry of the Provinces 
of GQuienne and Poictou, and, through their relation- 
ship, stirred up her husband to those long wars 
between England and France which endured through 
three centuries of bloodshed. Who shall say, then, 
that a beard is a trifle, or that there is nothing in a 
beard ? 

The anecdotes of the history of the beard in France 
are many, and remarkable as illustrating either the 
prevalence of the fashion, or its decline ; but after the 
reign of Louis vir, the next royal notability in this 
usage appears to be Francis 1. The commencement of 
his reign was a beardless age, but happening, in 
playing with his courtiers, to cut himself on the chin 
with a piece of tile, which prevented his shaving, he 
was compelled to permit his beard to grow, and, of 
course, the servility of fashion could only follow the 
royal example. Many reigns after, when Louis x1, 
a boy of only nine years of age, succeeded his father, 
Henry Iv, as he could have no beard, his courtiers 
and nobles decided that they must dispense with this 
appendage also; but it was at this period first came 
into fashion the little tuft of hair beneath the under- 
lip which has in our time received the designation of 
the Imperial. For the most part, however, all who 
wished to obtain the royal favour had to appear in 
the presence of the young sovereign close and clean 
shaven. There was one sturdy exception, the great 
Duke of Sully, the intimate friend and wise coun- 
seller and prudent brainpiece of Henry tv; he would 
make no difference in his chin, but appeared at court 
in the same _ bushy hirsute chin-gear he was wont to 
wear in the preceding reign. ‘The younger exqui- 
sites were not slow to play off their mockeries upon 
the tough old statesman and soldier, laughing at his 
old-fashioned appearance. 

Nettled at their affronts, he said to the young king, 
‘Sire, when your father, of glorious memory, was 
wont do me the honour to consult me on great and 
important affairs touching the nation, the first thing 
we did was to send all buffoons away from the court!” 
When we come to notice the varieties of beards, 
and their singularities of fashion, we shall have 
occasion to speak of France again; but other nations 
have been equally remarkable in this relation; 
perhaps none more so than Russia. The beard had 
been for ages the cherished ornament of Muscovite 
chins when that rough conqueror, Peter the 
Great, appeared, and rudely set to work, amongst his 
other mighty attempts at improvement, to attempt its 
abolishment. It is a fact that men will submit to 
mighty tyrannies with a better grace than to petty 
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persecutions, and, in Russia, the beard became almost 
the piece de resistance to the despotism of Peter. Our 
readers remember the young lady who exacted the 
impossible condition from her enamoured lover, the 
gallant captain, who threw himself at her feet, that 
he should shave off his whiskers and beard. “Ask 
me,” said he, “to go to the uttermost ends of the 
earth ; ask me to lay at your feet the topstone from 
the highest pyramid, ask me to explore the sources 
of the Niger or the Nile, but do not ask me to part 
with my whiskers! ”’ 

Thus it was with the Russians under Peter. That 
monarch ordained that noblemen, gentlemen, trades- 
men, and artisans should pay a tax of a hundred 
roubles for permission to wear their beards; the lowest 
classes of all were to pay one copeck for the same 
permission. Just as we have tolls on our roads, or 
custom-houses at our ports, so offices and gates were 
established through which no person was allowed to 
pass unless the proper beard toll or tariff was paid. 
But there was no turning back ; if not paid, out came 
the scissors and the razor, and the bearded Muscovite 
was shorn; and, it seems, very often in a style as 
little agreeable to his fleshly sense as to his ancient 
pride. The decree against beards was rigidly 
enforced ; of course, «those who were able saved 
themselves from cruel extremities, but the religion 
of the Muscovite was in his beard. The Rascalniki, 


a large religious body in Russia, cherished a super- 
stition similar to that of the Mohammedans, that 
the Divine image in man resided in the beard; no 
matter, off it had to come, or the tax had to be paid. 
The unfortunate victims usually preserved their sadly 
insulted relics, that they might be placed in their 


coffins—buried with them—believing that they would 
be neither known nor welcomed in heaven if they 
went thither beardless, and somehow seeming to 
apprehend that in their presentation to their future - 
home the cleanness of their chin would only indicate 
the impurity of their souls, so odd have been the 
traditions and superstitions of the beard. Dr. Doran 
mentions an anecdote of Samuel Rogers, who once 
asked Talleyrand if Napoleon shaved himself. ‘‘ Yes,” 
said Talleyrand, ‘‘ one who is born to be a king has 
some one to shave him, but they who acquire king- 
doms shave themselves.” ‘‘ Yes,” said Rogers, “and 
their people, too, pretty closely!’’ Certainly the 
repartee of Rogers had its fulfilment in the instance 
of Peter the Great. 

Men in different parts of the world and in various 
ages have set a very high regard and value upon 
their beards; chivalric princes have esteemed this 
ornament very highly. We read of the renowned 
and brave Portuguese, John de Castro, that when he 
had taken the Castle of Din, in India, he felt himself 
under the necessity of borrowing a thousand pistoles 
for the maintenance of his fleet, and, as a security 
for the loan, he sent the Council of Goa one of his 
whiskers, telling them that ‘all the gold in the 
world cannot equal this natural ornament of my 
valour, which I deposit in your hands as a security 
for the money.” The good people of Goa were much 
affected by this message, and they generously sent 
back both the money and the whisker. Ah! could 
we but obtain a thousand sovereigns upon such a 
security nowadays! But such is the degeneracy of 
the times that we fear this would not be regarded as 
good security. And we may presume our readers to 
be acquainted with the classic hero of Spain, the 
Cid; if so they will remember what a high regard 
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that veteran warrior had for his beard. A mere 
reference to it threw the peppery old gentleman into 
a passion when he was living. When, in a famous 
instance, Don Garcia said, ‘* Let us leave the Cid 
sitting like a bridegroom in his ivory chair. He 
lets his beard grow, and thinks to frighten us with 
it!” Then the Cid, being, as it seems to us, very 
much in a passion, put up his hand to his beard and 
said, ‘‘ What hast thou to do with my beard, count? 
Thanks be to God it is long, for it hath been kept 
for my pleasure. Never hath son of woman taken 
me by it; never son of Moor or Christian hath 
plucked it, as I did yours in your Castle of Cabra. 
When I took your Castle of Cabra and took you by 
the beard, there was not a boy of the host but had 
its pull at it. What I plucked then is not yet, 
nethinks, grown even.” 

Our readers will perceive the old gentleman to 
have been very choleric in the matter of his beard. 
But this is nothing to what this glorious chronicle 
tells us of what happened after he was dead ; for our 
readers will remember how his body remained em- 
balmed and unburied in the great church, seated 
there in his chair of state, as in his lifetime; and 
how the anniversary of the enthronisation of his body 
was kept; and how the abbot preached on the 
occasion. On the seventh anniversary, there 
was one Jew, who, after the immense crowds had 
dispersed, remained behind in the church; he had 
stopped before the body of the Cid, marvelling to see 
him seated there so nobly, his face still so fair and 
comely, his magnificent beard in good order, his 
triumphant sword, Tizona, in his left hand, the 
strings of his mantle in his right; so sat he in his 
ivory chair ; ‘‘and,” saith thechronicle, ‘‘ there was 
not a man in all the church but heard the famous 
preachment of the abbot, save this unbelieving Jew. 
Now, when he was left alone, he began to say to 
himself, ‘This is the body of that Cid, whom, they 
say, no man took by the beard while he lived, I will 
take him by the beard now!’ and right laughingly 
and wittily he said, ‘I will see what he can do to 
me!’ And with that he put forth his hand to pull 
the beard of the Cid; but, before he could reach it, 
God,” saith this true chronicle, ‘‘ who would not suffer 
this thing to be done, sent the spirit of the Cid into 
his body, and he let the string of his mantle fall, 
clapped his hand upon his good sword, Tizona, and 
half drew it forth from the scabbard. It appears to 
have so astonished the Jew that he fell back as one 
dead, and when the abbot came into the church, 
and saw him there, and saw also that the sword was 
unreturned into its place in the scabbard, with holy 
water he restored the Jew to life, who thereupon 
recited the intentions of his own wickedness, and 
what had happened to him.” Can our readers wonder 
that he was converted, and that upon his knees before 
the abbot he besought that he might then and 
there be baptized? Is not this a pleasant story of a 
beard ? 

But our readers will, perhaps, think it time that 
we turn from the history of the beard and its tradi- 
tions in other countries, to its origin and develop- 
ment as a fashion in our own. It appears to have 
become one of the curiosities of fashion in the reign 
of Henry virt, who, as all his portraits show, wore it 
round and closely cropped, like his hair. Under the 
reign of his daughter, the infamous Mary, it changed 
its fashion; the Spanish husband introduced the 
Spanish custom, and encouraged the growth of those 
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longer and more waving locks, which give such a 
noble appearance to the portraits of our Elizabethan 
worthies. And here we approach the really interest- 
ing period in the history of the English beard. 

William Harrison, in his contemporary and inter- 
esting ‘‘ Description of England,”’ says, ‘‘I will saie 
nothing of our heads, which sometimes are polled, 
sometimes curled, or suffered to grow at length like 
women’s lockes, manie times cut off above or under 
the ears, round as by a wooden dish. Neither will I 
meddle with our varietie of beards, of which some 
are shaven from the chin like those of Turks, not a 
few cut short like to the beard of Marquess Otto, some 
made round like a rubbing-brush, other with a pique 
devant (oh, fine fashion!), or, now and then, suffered 
to grow long, the barbers being growen to be so 
cunning in this behalf as the tailers. And, there- 
fore, if a man have a leane and streight face, a 
Marquess Otto’s cut will make it broad and large; 
if it be platter-like, a long slender beard will make 
it seeme the narrower; if he be wesell-beeked, then 
much heare left on the cheekes will make the owner 
look big, like a bowdled hen, and so grim as a goose, 
if Cornelius of Chalmers-ford saie true. Manie old 
men do wear no beards at all. Some lustie courtiers 
also, and gentlemen of courage, doo wear either rings 
of gold, stones, or pearl in their ears, whereby they 
imagine the workmanship of God not to be a little 
amended, but herein they rather disgrace than adorn 
their persons.” 

From the descriptions of the beard in these times, 
we learn also that it was customary to dye it of 
various colours, as well as to mould it into various 
forms, according to the profession, age, or fancy of 
the wearer; red was one of the most fashionable 
tints; a beard of formal cut distinguished the justice 
and the judge; a rough bushy beard marked the 
clown; and a ‘spade’ beard, or a “stiletto” or 
dagger-shaped beard, graced the soldier. 

Mr. Malone, in his remarks on Shakespeare, says, 
‘“‘Tt is observable that the author’s (Shakespeare’s) 
friend, Henry, Earl of Southampton, who spent 
much of his time in camps, is drawn with the latter 
of these; and his unfortunate friend, the Earl of 
Essex, is constantly represented with the former.” 

But that name, Shakespeare, calls up the memory 
of a whole gallery of beards. Shakespeare’s beards 
are so many and so various, and so neatly and con- 
cisely described, that photographs of them would 
furnish all we want for an entire representation of 
the beards of the period. In the ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” for instance, what an agitation of 
mind possessed the inimitable Bottom as to the beard 
in which he should perform his part before the 
duke : 


‘© Well!” exclaims he ; ‘‘I will undertake it ; 
What beard were I best to play it in? 

Quince.—Whay, what you will. 

Bottom.—I will discharge it in either your straw-colour beard, 
your orange-tawny beard, your purple-ingrain beard, 
or your French crown-coloured beard, your perfect 
yellow.” 


To which Quince replies :— 


‘* Some of your French crowns have no hair at all, and then you 
will play bare-faced.” 


So that it is clear that it was quite as much the 
habit for gentlemen to dye their beards in that day 
as for ladies to dye their locks. 
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Then we have Dame Quickly’s question, concerning 
Simple’s master, ‘‘ Does he not wear a great round 
beard, like a glover’s paring knife?” To which 
Simple replies, “No, he hath but a little wee 
face, with a little yellow beard, a cane-coloured 
beard,’ which was rather a bad token in his master, 
although it had been said just before, ‘‘ His worst 
fault was that he was given to prayer, and that he 
was something peevish that way,” for the cane- 
coloured beard was held to be detestable, that colour 
being, according to tradition, that of the traitor 
Judas. 

Then Gobbo says to Launcelot, ‘‘ What a beard 
hast thou got! Thou hast got more hair on thy chin 
than Dobbin my phill-horse has on his tail.” And 
that is a fine description of the beard of the dead 
Gloucester :— 


‘* His well-proportioned beard made rough and rugged, 
Like to the summer’s corn by tempest lodged.” 


But, as we have already implied, these are only 
a selection from the varieties of the Shakespearian 
beard. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, in the ‘‘ Queen of Corinth,” 
have a reference to an odd fashion of the beard at 
this time :— 

** His beard, 
Which now he puts i’ the posture of a T, 
The Roman T; your T beard is the fashion, 
And twofold doth express the enamoured courtier, 
As full as your fork-carving traveller.” 


But of all the catalogues of beards grouped 
together in our grotesque vista, we know of nothing 
like that in Taylor’s (the water-poet) ‘‘Superbiz 
Flagellum.” It is so long we scarcely know how to 
dare to quote it; it is so essential to a summary of 
the story of the beard, and gives such an idea of its 
variety and importance in this period of English 
fashion, that some couplets must be presented :— 


** Now a few lines to paper I will put, 
Of men’s beards strange and variable cut : 
In which there’s some do take as vain a pride 
As almost in all other things beside. 
Some are reaped most substantial like a brush, 
Which makes a natural wit known by the bush ; 
(And in my time of some men I have heard, 
Whose wisdom hath been only wealth and beard ;) 
And some (to set their love’s desire on edge) 
Are cut and pruned like to a quick-set hedge. 
Some like a spade, some like a fork, some square, 
Some round, some mowed like stubble, some stark bare, 
Some sharp stiletto-fashion, dagger-like, 
That may with whispering a man’s eyes out pike ; 
Some with the hammer cut, or Roman T, 
Their beards extravagant reformed must be ; 
Some with the quadrate, some triangle fashion, 
Some circular, some oval in translation, 
Some perpendicular in longitude, 
Some like a thicket for their crapitude, 
That height, depths, breadths, triform, square, oval, round, 
And rules geometrical in beards are found ; 
Besides the upper-lip’s strange variation, 
Corrected from mutation to mutation ;” 


and a great deal more to the same purpose. We 
have not quoted all the fashions enumerated by the 
rough but versatile rhymer, but we suppose that 
even his catalogue was not complete, for we are told 
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one of the “‘ sweetest’? modes was to wear strings to 
the beard, somewhat like the kings of Persia, who 
interwove the long locks of their beards with streaks 
of gold, and it seems to be to this that Shakespeare 
refers when Bottom calls his companions to ‘come 
before the duke with good strings to your beards,” 
Such were the varieties of bearded fashion affected 
by the delicate Sir Piercy Shaftons, or Dundrearys 
of the age of the Virgin Queen and the English 
Solomon her successor. 
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BY THE REV. HARRY JONES, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAS?, 
SWIFT TO HEAR, SLOW TO SPEAK. 


‘*Wherefore, my beloved brethren, let every man be swift to 
hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath: for the wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of God.”—James i. 19. 


” we wish to know the full and proper message 

of these words we must bear in mind those that 
come before them. St. James there tells us that all 
good and perfect gifts come down from the Father of 
Lights, whose shining upon us is never broken by 
change or darkened by shadow. 

But high above all gifts is that regeneration of 
soul, that new life which he, St. James, and the 
Christians, his beloved brethren, possessed, by means 
of the word of truth. So that they were a kind of 
firstfruits of His creatures, of the new creation in 
Christ Jesus. 

This is a very high title. The first thing, then, 
which St. James impressed upon his fellow-Christians 
was their high position in the kingdom of God. 
‘‘ Wherefore,” he adds, ‘‘ wherefore, my beloved breth- 
ren, let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, 
slow to wrath: for the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God.”” The hearer, he who is ex- 
horted to be swift to hear and slow to speak, is 
addressed as one with great responsibility—as in a 
very important post. The ground on which the 
apostle pleads with him is that he is in communion 
with the most high God. 

Some, perhaps, might think from this that such a 
man is freed from much that others have to consider ; 
that he is, as it were, an exalted personage, above 
control, at least with some of the liberty of high 
place allowed to him. But it is not so. A high 
place in God’s kingdom does not grant independence. 
Because the Christian whose spirit has been kindled 
from on high stands in the front rank of God’s 
creatures, he is not, therefore, to carry himself con- 
fidently as an oracle or judge, superior to the lessons 
which others need, superior to that reticence which 
becomes such as seem to be in a lower position, 
superior to the caution which they are bound to 
exercise. 

He is rather, above all men, in the deepest and 
closest sense of the word, a learner. He, above all, 
in so far as he is brought spiritually nearer to God, 
is swift to hear. He, closest to the throne, is above 
all slow to speak. He, nearest to the spirit of Divine 
justice, is above all slow to wrath. He should know 
better than any that ‘the wrath of man worketh not 
the righteousness of God.” 

This grand teaching of St. James is very humbling 
tous. For I suppose that the commonest fault of an 
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earnest Christian is a certain impatience of instruc- 
tion, a confidence, a readiness to pass judgment upon 
others. When we get, or think we get hold of great 
truths, we are tempted to assert ourselves, to behave 
as if there was much less for us to learn, to lay 
down the law eagerly, to yield to a sense of indigna- 
tion. We are tempted to become slow to hear, swift 
to speak, swift to wrath. 

But in truth, as I have said, just so far as we are 
really near to God, just so far as our spirits are really 
in accord with His, we are quick to hear His voice, 
however it may speak. We feel the word of truth 
to be so deep and wide that our heads and hearts 
need special opening to the knowledge of God. Just 
in so far as we are near Him, and see His working, 
we perceive with how many voices, in how many 
ways, He speaks and works. And instead of being 
eager to thrust in our sentences, we hold back, are 
slow to speak, slow to wrath, lest our meddling 
interference and short-sighted decisions should mar 
the working of the Divine influence. 

That Divine influence may seem, to the shallow 
and hasty, to be slow in asserting itself. But the 
Lord is not slack, as men count slackness. We 
sometimes, so to speak, frustrate His purpose by our 
zeal in attempting to carry it out. We sometimes 
hinder His cause when we think we are most active 
in helping it. We hinder His cause by being slow 
to hear and swift to speak. 

The consciousness of a God who really lives and 
works with broad, and yet with intimate and personal 
influence, is very awful and silencing when we realise 
it. God is no secluded and distant Sovereign who 
hands over the conduct of His kingdom to a number 
of officials whom He invests with power to act in His 
name upon earth while He remains shut up in 
heaven, surrounded by a court of obsequious arch- 
angels. The eyes of the Lord are in every place 
beholding the evil and the good. His Spirit temples 
in the body of man, and moves upon the face of the 
waters. And every good and perfect gift cometh 
down from the Father of Lights. 

Thus, as we are near Him spiritually, as we are 
in accord with the Spirit of truth and righteousness 


and love, we hesitate to leap to the conclusions | 
towards which His will and work are moving; we do | 
not impatiently turn aside from fresh lessons as if | 


we had learnt all; we check our anger in the 
presence of the great tide or stream of justice which 
is ever fulfilling itself. We are swift to hear, slow 
to speak, slow to wrath, feeling sure that in the 
great judgment and workings of God in the world 
and in the Church, our wrath can never promote His 
righteousness. 

Perhaps this ought to be most obviously true in 
great matters, in those which concern the conduct of 
the nation, the relations of the world, and the growth 
of the Church of Christ. These, which above all 
demand willingness to learn and patience to wait, are, 
however, sometimes very gaily and hastily disposed 
of by us. The processes which are going on are 
very grave. The ends are distant. The field of 
vision is large; and so we skip onwards towards 
conclusions, and settle the greatest matters with an 
alacrity which gratifies our sense of discrimination. 
Like the jester in the Psalms, we say, ‘‘ There, there, 
80 would we have it.” We map out the future in 
confidence. We turn out nature with a pitchfork, 
and know everything except ourselves. 

So it is, in common matters. The boy decides, the 








man hesitates. The sinner is confident and the saint 
doubts. So it is in great matters. Take the most 
ignorant man you know, and he is ready to tell you 
all. Go to the wisest, and he will teach you most 
only just in so far as he induces you to share his 
ignorance. 

But we can apprehend St. James’s advice better in 
small things, even when we do not follow it. 

The sundry and manifold changes of the world 
appear to most of us in the little demands, crosses, 
and accidents of ordinary life. We are most gener- 
ally upset by what are called trifles. We equip our- 
selves carefully for the ascent of a mountain, but slip 
upon the common stairs. We take off our heavy 
armour, and are stung by a fly. Many a man who 
carries himself with circumspection, reticence, and 
gravity, in serious matters, finds himself tripped up 
by some petty annoyance. 

May be (eg.) when he returns home from the 
important concerns and cares of his calling in the 
world, he dismisses the oppressiveness of caution and 
self-control which he has just been exercising. He 
unstrings his bow. He goes off his guard. And 
then, all at once, he finds himself shrewdly ruffled 
by some small mistake, omission, or offence in the 
routine of his household. As we say, he “loses his 
temper.” ‘The real waves of this troublesome world, 
which many of us feel most, are the lesser ripples of 
life. We beara great disappointment with equan- 
imity, and then are angry because a door or window 
has been left open or shut. 

So itis. But the grace of God is capable of use, 
and intended to be'used, in small matters as well as 
in great. Whatever our position, however seem- 
ingly small the circumstances in which we may 
find ourselves, we are called to the exercise of Divine 

zrace. 
. By neglect of this, many lives, otherwise sweet and 
strong, are embittered. It is impossible to calculate 
the losses which some sustain through their irasci- 
bility in little things. These sour the cream of their 
lives. Sometimes they are painfully conscious of 
this. They are vexed with themselves. And such 
vexation is frequently a symptom of real spiritual 
disorder. Sometimes, no doubt, their susceptibility 
arises from physical bodily causes. They are out of 
health, below par, worried, and we must not blame 
them too much if they are rather snappish. For the 
sake of peace let it pass. When the wind goes out 
of the east they will be pleasanter. 

But I am sure that a man who is perpetually and 
easily being pricked by small thorns might deliver 
himself much from their irritation by use of the 
highest, the Divine, principles of life. Remember 
that St. James bases the teaching before us upon the 
fact that we are a kind of firstfruits of God’s 
creatures. Because we are high in God’s kingdom, 
he says, *‘ Wherefore, my beloved brethren, let every 
man be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath: 
for the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness 
of God.” 

Now the righteousness of God may be, and is, seen 
in the genial, cheerful, hearty conduct of life in our 
homes, as well as in the weightier matters of the law. 
And a man who honestly tries to keep St. James’s 
rule in the discharge of the most homely duties, 
really reaches a high level of Divine communion. 
He that ruleth his spirit is greater than he that 
taketh a city. True authority and influence rise out 
of self-command. He that is faithful in little is 
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faithful also in much, and if we govern ourselves in 
small things we shall find ourselves stronger in those 
that are great. 

I do not, of course, when I talk of governing our- 
selves in small things, advise a minute punctilious- 
ness of self-regulation. This may make us fretful, 
and worry all with whom we have to do. A man, 
too, who makes a display of the application of high 
principles to commonplace duties is in danger of 
sinking into religious pedantry. But there is a 
hearty use of St. James’s law which sheds around a 
man that sense of kindness and strength which is 
really the sign and the accompaniment of the 
righteousness of God. 

Let us, as fathers and children, husbands and 
wives, masters and servants, see if we cannot remem- 
ber and keep more in mind the great law belonging 
to our high position before God, to be swift to hear, 
slow to speak, slow to wrath. 

True Christianity, as it can be exercised by most 
of us, is seen not in spasms of exceptional piety, or 
vehement strivings after great ends, but in bearing 
and forbearing amongst those with whom we most 
intimately live; in being swift to hear, and slow to 
wrath, when our sympathy is needed, or the skin of 
our feelings is pricked. 

Ignore provocations and they disappear. 
this possible sometimes. And it would become more 
and more so as we tried. And all might come from 
a sense of our high place in God’s kingdom. Loving 
the thing which God commandeth, and desiring that 
which He doth promise—+.e., desiring strength to see, 
bear, and do His will—we have our hearts fixed where 
true joys are to be found, the joys not of self-indul- 
gence, but of self-control and Divine dependence, 
even here among the sundry and manifold changes 
of the world. : 

And our high position, which should make us swift 
to hear and slow to speak, hints also at the secret of 
all success in work. The man of wrath is generally 
he who puts himself out to oppose the current of 
common life. Sometimes, indeed, we are called to 
swim against the stream. No good man can 
altogether avoid it. It is only the corpse which 
always floats with the tide. The living man must 
occasionally protest. He cannot, e.g., allow himself to 
be identified with a movement which offends his sense 
of truth and right. In this case, however, his pro- 
test need not take the form of resentment. He need 
not, indeed, affect a limp and sickly plea against the 
evil. He may speak out. He may speak with edge 
and force. But he need not show wrath. 

In many cases, however, we weaken our influence 
and dissipate our strength by striving against the 
natural current of things. We are in too great a 
hurry. We try to launch our boat when the tide 
would float it inan hour. Wesweep the dust against 
the wind. The same energy aptly applied would do 
good. But we set ourselves to contravene something 
at the wrong time and in the wrong way. We are 
too swift to speak, forgetting that we are not for- 
bidden to speak if we will choose, wait for, the right 
season. We are to be slow to speak; we are not 
condemned to perpetualsilence. The times to speak do 
come to us in our course through life. We waste 
our ammunition when we fire at too long a range. 

As then we are near to God, let us use the laws 
and forces of God in our work. In small things as 
well as in great. Here is the Divine economy of 
strength. Who that is not imperatively pressed will 
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try to paint his picture by candlelight, when in a 
few hours the sun will rise and mix his colour for 
him. Accept the almighty powers and forces, 
Ally yourselves to them. Be in league with time 
and growth. Work on the Divine lines of progress, 
Do not toil to cut through the mountain when you 
might follow the valley. Be slow to speak and slow 
to wrath, and then, if it be so, you will find the Lord 
at your back, and He will sharpen your words and 
give weight to your blow. The work will then be 
His, not yours. Otherwise it will be only the wrath 
of man which worketh not the righteousness of God. 

The ‘fulness of time” is a phrase that may 
apply to human conduct as well as to the Divine 
purpose. And this reticence, this abiding, this com- 
mitting of self to Him that judgeth righteously, 
all the while with a strenuous reserve of force under 
control, how Christlike it is! How full of the 
Gospel, the Divine news of strength, and victory, 
and peace! 

How it raises us above the sundry and manifold 
changes of the world! It does not mean that we are 
indifferent to them, as a man on the eve of leaving a 
house for a better and a larger one looks with an 
unconcerned eye upon the narrowness which once 
vexed him, but it means a mastery over them, a 
power of looking down upon them, and controlling 
them, with a sense that we are in union with the 
source of change, and growth, and power. 

This is the secret of true strength and peace. 
We are set above the mere machinery. We are 
working along with Him from whom are all things and 
by whom all things consist. We are doing God’s 
work in God’s way. Weare swift to hear, and slow 
to speak ourselves, inasmuch as we are joined to 
Him who is the Word of Truth. 





LORD LINDSEY’S SWORD: 
A RELIO OF THE BATTLE OF EDGEHILL. 


BY CRONA TEMPLE, AUTHOR OF “ ROYAL CAPTIVES,” ETC., ETC. 


i= ever you hear of him—the good Lord Lindsey, 
who lost his life nearly two hundred and forty 
years ago, when wars between the king and Parlia- 
ment were soiling English fields with English blood ? 

He was an old man then—too blunt and true to 
care much for the arguments and wranglings that 
were distracting the land. ‘God and the king” 
had been his motto in the days when England was 
rejoicing that she had been saved from popery, 
violence, and wrong, when James of Scotland suc- 
ceeded in peace to Elizabeth’s throne, when the 
dread of war had died away, and hope was bright 
and times were fair. ‘God and the king” was 
his motto when James’s son sat sadly in the 
palace at Whitehall, when war-clouds were gathering 
darkly once again, on the one side being hate, rebel- 
lion, distrust, on the other the wavering will, the 
blinded judgment of the man who was too weak to 
be a king in those dark days. 

And old Lord Lindsey buckled on his armour, 
called to his boys to follow him to the field, judging it 
to be but plain and simple duty to lay down his life, 
if need be, for his master’s cause. ‘To others he left 


disputes and wordy arguments, taking as his own 
part to fight and to obey. 

It was late in October when the royal army reached 
the borders of Warwickshire on its march London- 
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wards from Nottingham and Shrewsbury. The 
forces of the Parliament, under Lord Essex, were 
pressing on behind, and at the little town of Kineton 
they halted for a night, knowing the king’s troops 
could not be far off. They were right. Lord Lindsey 
commanding the guards, Prince Rupert with his 
fiery cavalry, and King Charles himself, surrounded 
by the friends who were still devoted to him, were 
encamped upon Edgehill, the last spur of the 
western highlands which run into England’s central 
lain. 

. “Your majesty may fight if you choose,” Prince 
Rupert said, glancing eagerly across the fields towards 
the brown lines of the Parliament’s troops. 

‘Tt would be best to let them attack us,’’ muttered 
old Lindsey, in reply. ‘‘ Ours is the best place ; let 
the jackdaws come to peck at the eagle if they 
want to feel his claws.” 

But Prince Rupert desired open ground for his 
horse; and, besides, waiting suited him ill at any 
time. He urged the king to let him ‘‘stir up the 
rebels to see how their courage burned.” 

Northampton, too, the faithful royalist who had 
brought every man that he could command, or that 
he could hire, to fight for King Charles—he, too, coun- 
selled that there should be nofurther delay. ‘Your 
majesty may crush the rebels at one blow, per- 
chance,” he said; ‘‘and it will be the best mercy to 
your people in the end.” 

So old Lord Lindsey held his peace; true he shovk 
his head as he watched the autumn sun flash and 
quiver on the gilded spear supporting the royal 
banner. Was it not a sorry thing to bear that new 
bright silken sheet down into the plains to be riddled 
with shot, and may be to be soiled with mire and 
gore? The king, at least, ought to hold his ground 
upon Edgehill. 

Lindsey looked at his master. Charles was paler 
even than usual, and the dark melancholy eyes were 
hollow from sleeplessness and fatigue. 

“God knows,” he said, ‘it costs me sore to shed 
my children’s blood to-day.” 

Then some trace of the old Plantagenet fire flashed 
out as he said to the officers standing round, ‘‘ The 
sun shines—a fair omen! Come life, come death, 
your king will bear you company.” 

The word was given, and Prince Rupert’s cavaliers 
dashed gaily down the hill, charging the enemy with 
such force that the Parliament-men broke and fled, 
pursued across the stubble-fields by the fierce captain 
who gave and asked no quarter. 

And on the slopes of Edgehill Lord Lindsey stood 
and looked upon the scene. ‘Rash lad!” he said, 
below his breath; ‘‘ he leaves us here matched against 
fearful odds, while he rides off upon his game of 
death.” 

Then he lifted the plumed cap from his forehead, 
and turned away his head. His men stood silently 
in their ranks, awaiting his signal to advance; but 
it was hardly of his men that the veteran was 
thinking then. 

He bowed his knee upon the grass, and simply and 
earnestly he uttered the prayer that has become 
famous. 

“My God,” he said, in brief and homely soldier- 
phrase, ‘‘I shall be busy this day, and ’tis likely 
enough that I shall forget Thee, but do not Thou 
forget me.” 

He rose to his feet and placed his cap again upon 


his long grey hair, then drawing his sword—the 


sword that lies now in the Manor-house hard by—he 
waved it in the air and cried, ‘‘ Forwards!” and 
Lindsey’s regiments moved out in battle-array to 
fight and to die for King Charles. 

It was a piteous thing to see those brave men 
slaying their own kith and kin,—those soldiers 
fighting with rage in their hearts, and bitter words 
upon their lips, and fighting because their leaders 
misused and mistook the meaning of the words 
“liberty,” ‘‘rights,’ and “ privilege,”—because 
the Parliament would not be patient, and the king 
would not give way. 

The fight at Edgehill lasted all the chill October 
day. Prince Rupert had galloped so far that when 
he returned he found the fortunes of the field almost 
beyond his power to mend. King Charles was 
defended but by a hundred troopers, without even an 
equerry to ride at his bridle-rein or a staff officer to 
carry his orders. Northumberland was trying in 
vain to rally his thinned and broken regiments, and 
Lord Lindsey had fallen, sorely wounded, at the 
head of the guards. 

Rupert’s headlong rashness had cost his cause dear. 
Instead of a victory, there was at best but a drawn 
battle. 

The standard itself had been seized by young 
Middleton, who commanded a small party of horse, 
and the banner bearing the royal leopards and the - 
fleur-de-lis was hastily torn from its pole and carried 
to Lord Essex. Lindsey’s hawk-like eye had seen 
it fall, and, uttering his war-cry, once more he called 
up his men to the rescue. It was too late; a bullet 
found its way beneath the plates of his armour, the 
strong right hand trembled and lost its hold, and 
Lord Lindsey’s sword fell from his grasp upon the 
blood-stained turf. 

His sons were near him when he got his deadly 
wound. One caught him in his arms, and the other 
stood at bay. But the battle-tide had swept on; the 
royalist troops had hurried sharply to the right, 
striving to obey their general’s last command—to 
defend the king and to regain the standard. No 
help was near to Lord Lindsey and his gallant boys; 
and what could they three do against five hundred 
foes? 

Ralph Lindsey died at his father’s feet. Young 
Edward, shielding him with his body, looked dumbly 
up at Sir William Balfour, who was commanding the 
troop of Parliamentary horse. 

‘‘You are my prisoners,’ Balfour cried, touched 
at the sight of the brave boy’s griof. ‘‘Give up your 
sword, and all will yet be well.” 

Lord Lindsey, weak and scarcely conscious, yet 
strove to protest against what he termed dishonour ; 
but as he lifted his head to speak, his strength failed 
him, and he swooned away on Edward’s shoulder. 

They bore him from the field reverently enough. 
Balfour knew well the worth of his prize. King 
Charles’s best general, his oldest, wisest councillor, 
was a prisoner worth the taking and the guarding. 
But Edward felt sadly sure that the Parliament-men 
could not keep their prisoner long. 

He heard him muttering brokenly, and he stooped 
to listen to the feeble words. Was he wandering in 
his mind? or what was it that he meant ? 

‘“* Remember me!” hesaid. ‘‘ Yes, Thou hast not 
forgotten. Fighting—fighting—all the long life 
through ; and now—and now the peace has come.” 











Edward leaned over him until the boy’s golden- 
brown locks touched the old man’s grey head. 
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‘‘Father!” he cried, through his choking sobs. 

The glazing eyes opened widely. 

‘‘ Edward, good son; allis right at last. I forgot 
God many atime; but see! He has remembered!” 

The voice rang out with all its old clear energy, 
and the boy followed the gesture of the uplifted 
hand, half expecting to catch some glimpse of what 
his father saw. They were entering the portals of 
Warwick Castle, the place which Balfour and Essex 
thought would be a safe prison for their prize. As 
the wagon in which they were rumbled across the 
drawbridge, Edward could see the rosy tints of the 
coming dawn flushing in the east. 

Only the dawn. Had his father’s dying eyes seen 
more ? 

The wagon halted. The troopers of the Parlia- 
ment stepped forward; but they had no prisoner 
there excepting the fair-haired boy. Lord Lindsey 
was dead. 

Amongst the gory heaps upon the battle-field they 
found Lord Lindsey’s sword—the sword which is a 
treasured relic still. And through these many score 


of years the memory is yet green of the brave soldier, 
the earnest, simple-hearted Christian man, whom 
God called to Himself from the midst of that strife 
and anger and woe upon the slope of Edgehill. 





PMaricties. 


THE Copyricut IN PuHorocrArHs.—The statement of the 
prosecutor in a case which has recently occupied a police-court, 
that ‘“‘he and his solicitor had taken every step to prevent 
photographs of his wife from being sold,” recalls attention to 
the state of the law as regards copyright in photographic por- 
traits. Photographs were placed by the Copyright Act of 1862 
on the same footing as paintings and drawings ; and with regard 
to photographs ‘‘ executed for or on behalf of any person for a 
good or valuable consideration ’’ the provision is ‘satisfactory. 
The person executing the negative does not retain the copyright 
thereof unless it be expressly reserved to him by an agreement 
in writing, signed by the person for or on whose behalf it was 
executed ; in the absence of such agreement the copyright be- 
longs to that person ; and he may recover by summary proceedings 
before justices, against any person infringing his copyright, a 
sum not exceeding £10-for each offence ; negatives made for the 
purpose of obtaining the copies being also forfeited to the owner 
of the copyright. But where the photograph is not executed 
for any person ‘‘for a good and valuable consideration,” but 
gratuitously or by stealth, these salutary provisions do not 
apply ; for, as it has been said, no one has a copyright in his 
own face. The Copyright Commissioners in their recent report 
say that, ‘‘considering the facility of multiplying copies, and 
the tendency among photographers to exhibit the portraits of 
distinguished persons in shop windows, it may be thought that 
there 1s even greater reason for giving the persons whose por- 
traits are taken control over the multiplication of copies than 
there is in the case of a painting.” —Solicitor’s Journal. 


RounD Towers.—The origin and use of the once mysterious 
round towers of Ireland, of which there area few in other countries, 
would seem to be clear now to the best authorities. Ina lecture 
at Edinburgh, Mr. Anderson, of the Society of Antiquaries, spoke 
as follows : ‘‘In Ireland seventy-six round towers of this type 
are known to exist, and there are notices of twenty-two others 
not now in existence. These Irish towers show the features 
characteristic of the two in Scotland ; therefore those two were 
stragglers from a great typical group which had its habitat in 
Ireland ; and all questions as to the origin, progress, and period 
of the type must be discussed with reference to the evidence 
derived from the principal group. From the inquiries of Dr. 
Petrie and Miss Stokes, it appeared that the Irish towers 
admitted of classification into four styles—(1) The style in which 





VARIETIES. 


the tower was built of rough stones, untouched by hammer or 
chisel, with door square-headed, windows square or triangular. 
headed, and both constructed of the same material as the rest of 
the walls. (2) That in which the stones were roughly hammer. 
dressed, rounded to the curve of the wall, and laid in courses, 
but often irregularly ; the door semicircular-headed, the arch 
being cut out of the lintel stone, and sometimes decorated with 
an architrave ; the windows constructed of stones roughly squared 
but of the same material as the rest. (3) That in which the 
stones were laid in horizontal courses, well dressed and carefully 
worked to the round and batter of the tower ; the door semi- 
circular-headed, the arch being formed of three stones and of 
finer material, and decorated with mouldings ; the windows also 
of finer material than the rest of the walls. (4) That in which 


| the building was of rough ashlar masonry, open-jointed, and 


closely analogous to the Norman masonry of the first half of the 
twelfth century. The whole group of those towers therefore 
belonged to the period of transition from the flat lintelled style 
of ecclesiastical architecture to the round arch and decorated 
Irish Romanesque. It was established that this transition was 
accomplished between the commencement and the close of the tenth 
century ; hence the first group of the towers fell to be included 
within that limit, and the whoie period of this type of round 
tower structure would lie between the end of the ninth and the 
beginning of the twelfth century. The adoption of this 
conclusion greatly reduced the antiquity some time claimed for 
those round towers. The conclusions from internal evidence 
were strengthened when it was found that external evidence led 
to the same result. Miss Stokes, of Dublin, had pointed out that 
in the majority of instances the towers were on or near the sites 
of churches which suffered from the ravages of the Norsemen or 
lay in the track of their plundering expeditions ; and that the 
purpose of the tower, as demonstrated by its form, isolation, and 
arrangements, was to afford an asylum for the ecclesiastics, and 
a place of security for the bells, books. croziers, and shrines under 
their guardianship.” 


A HicHianp Gnrost Srory.—Mrs. .Grant, of Laggan, re- 
cords the following incident on the authority of the minister 
who related it to her. He was accustomed, she informs us, “to 
go forth and meditate at even ; and this solitary walk he always 
directed to his churchyard, which was situated in a shaded spot, 
on the banks of a river. There, in a dusky October evening, he 
took his wonted path, and lingered, leaning on the churchyard 
wall, till it became twilight, when he saw two small lights rise 
from a spot within, where there was no stone nor memorial of 
any kind. He observed the course these lights took, and saw 
them cross the river, and stop at an opposite hamlet. Presently 
they returned, accompanied by a larger light, which moved on 
between them, till they arrived at the place from which the first 
two set out, when all the three seemed to sink into the earth 
together. The good man went into the churchyard and threw 
a few stones on the spot where the light disappeared. Next 
morning he walked out early, called for the sexton, and showed 
him the place, asking if he remembered who was buried there. 
The man said that, many years ago, he remembered burying in 
that spot two young children, belonging to a blacksmith on 
the opposite side of the river, who was now a very old man. 
The pastor returned, and was scarce set down to breakfast when 
a message came to hurry him to come over to pray with 
the smith, who had been suddenly taken ill, and died next 
day.” 


Ep1son TELEPHONE. —The following incident, vouched for by 
Mr. Arnold White, Manager of the Telephone Company, gives a 
graphic account of the practical uses of this invention. ‘A 

entleman, with whose house the Edison Telephone Exchange 

as been placed in connection, was enjoying a day’s hunting. 
At the time he left home the telephone had not been fixed in 
position, although the wire had been run. During his absence 
the work was completed, and on his return important letters 
were read to him, to which replies were dictated. A conference 
with his solicitors being necessary, the operator at the Central 
Exchange connected him in the usual manner. A telegram from 
New York was received, and a reply dictated in time to reach 
New York three hours after the first message was dispatched from 
America, The t porays portion of a day’s work in town was 
thus compressed into half an hour’s occupation in a library. 
It thus appears that a resident in the country may communicate 
with his office in the city, dictate letters, receive replies, and do 
most of what could be accomplished by personal interview. Up 
to twelve or fifteen miles a conversation may be carried on with 
as much facility as from room to room. 





